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From Gough’s History of the People called Quakers. 
ISAAC PENNINGTON. 

The character of few men has stood higher than 
that of Isaac Pennington. His name is closely 
identified with the early annals of our Society, of 
His volumi- 
nous writings bespeak him a man of highly cul- 


which he was a distinguished light. 


tivated mind, and of deep religious experience. 
An earnest and sincere seeker after the right know- 
ledge of Divine truth from early life, he was not 
content with the exterior habit or profession of 
religion; but persevering in his endeavors, he 
finally attained the object ¢f his pursuit, viz: the 
establishment of his mind in soiid peace with Ged. 
He became eminently possessed of the Christian 
virtues, which shone forth in a life of great sweet- 
ness, mildness, and benignity. ‘The following 
brief and well-written sketch of his character, we 
have deemed suitable for our columns: 


Isaac Pennington was the eldest son Alderman 
Pennington, of London, a noted member of the 
Long Parliament, who was nominated (but never 
sat) amongst the King’s judges. And being heir 
to a fair inheritance, his education was suited to 
his quality and expectations in life, having all the 
advantages which the schovls and universities of 
his own country afforded him; and by his situa- 
tion in life at that time, had the additional advan- 
tage of improving himself in the conversation of 
some of the most knowing and most considerable 
men of the age. His natural abilities enabled him 
to avail himself of these advantages; being a man 
of quick apprehension, an acute genius, sound 
judgment and good understanding. His disposi- 
tion was mild and affable, free from pride and af- 
fectation; his common conversation cheerful but 
guarded; equally divested of moroseness and lev- 
ity; tempering easy affability with serious gravity, 
he was no less pleasing in the manner, than in- 
structive in the matter of his discourse. 

His father’s station in public employments, and 


his rank in life, opened him a fair prospect of 


worldly greatness, if his views had been turned 
that way; but actuated by higher and nobler con- 
siderations, he was induced to re linquish the short- 
lived glories of this world, as unworthy to engage 
the principal attention of man born to immortality. 


He steadfastly believed in a future state; was early who spoke so clearly to his state, in expounding 
impressed with a lively conception of the value of) the mystery of iniquity, and the gospel of peace 
cverlasting happiness ‘therein, and early engaged and salvation, and with such ene rgy as gained his|the faith that overcomes the world. 
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in the arduous pursuit thereof. With Moses he 
chose rather to suffer affliction with the Lord's 
people, than enjoy the pleasures of sin for a sea- 
son. 

For from his childhood he was religiously in- 
clined, and incited in heart to a diligent search 
after the way to salvation. He prayed for what 
he felt he wanted: he was frequent in reading the 
scriptures, and faithful in practising what thereby 
was manifested to his understanding, as the way 
he was seeking after, notwithstanding he met with 
much reproach, opposition, and other trials; for 
he became the wonder of his kindred and familiars 
for his awful frame of mind, and his retired life; 
he much declining company that might interrupt 
his meditations and serious attention to the great 
concern of his soul's well-being. Yet he found 
peace and acceptance in a life and practice of sin- 
cerity, according to that degree of knowledge of 
the divine will, which he had attained unto. 

But in reading the seriptures he perceived i 
himself, and the generality of professed christians, 
a great falling short of the power, experience and 
spiritual attainments the scriptures testified to 
have been»acquired in former times; so that the 
religion of that age, although high in profession, 
appeared to him (for the most part) but a talk, in 
comparison of what was enjoyed, professed and 
lived in by the primitive believers. 

Under this view._be was led to separate himself 
from the public worship he had usually frequented, 
and join a select society, amongst whom he found 
a good degree of sinceriiy, and divine help near 
them in many cases; MR, he writes, there was 
something wanting, and that they fell into a mis- 
take; for that whilst they should have pressed for- 
ward inte the spirit and power of godliness, they 
ran too much outward into the letter and form: in 
consequence whereof they became darkened in 
their minds, and confusion and a dissolution suc- 
ceeded. 

Being now left alone, and connected with no 
visible society, in a state of darkness and uncer- 
tainty; he fell under great trouble of mind for a 
long season, secretly mourning and praying to the 
Lord night and day. At last he met with some 
of the writings of the people called Quakers, 
which he cast a slight eye over, and threw aside 
with disdain, as falling very short of that wisdom 
with which, he apprehended, the living faith he 
was searching after would be attended. At some 
distance of time he had the ep portunity of con- 
versing with some of them; and although (to use 
his own expressions) they reached the life of God 
in him, which life answered their discourse, and 
engaged his affectionate regard toward them, yet 
he seemed to have that advantage over them in 
the power of reasoning, and superiority of under- 
standing, that he could not but view them in a 
contemptuous light, as a poor, weak and despica- 
ble generation, that had some smatterings of truth 
in them, and some honest desires towards God, 
but very far off from the full understanding of hi 
way and will. 

After a considerable time of solitude, being invi- 
ted to a meeting of this people at John Crook’s 
in Bedfordshire, he went with a fixed disposition 
and desire of heart to receive nothing as truth 
which was not of God, nor withstand any thing 
which was. George fox was at that meeting, 


full assent; and from that time forward he joined 
the people called Quakers in society, wherein for 
a season he underwent great spiritual conflict, and 
much outward opposition and reproach from his 
father, his relations, the people and powers of the 
world; yet through the virtue of that religion which 
he possessed, he was strengthened to retain his 
love and affection to them under all that he suffered 
from them. 

It was the year 1658 that he joined in commu- 
nity with this society, and be ing well prepared by 
the religious exercises he had passed through, 
previous to his convincement, as well as after, he 
soon became a very eminent and serviceable mem- 
ber therein. His piety was manifested in his 
humble and reverent adoration of God, and cir- 
cumspect conversation, as in his presence; his 
benevolence and christian charity, in his diligence 
in visiting and administering to the distressed and 
6 en ted in body or mind; his hospitality in open- 
ing his heart and house for the reception of the 
messengers of peace and for the religious meete 
ings of his friends. ‘Through his ministry many 
were converted to the = he had received, and 
many confirmed in it, his preaching being with 
divine authority, in the demonstration of the spirit 
and of power. He was manifestly endowed with 
the apostolic qualification of a bishop, given to 
hospitality, apt to teach. 

His conduct and conversation were a seal to his 
ministry, being an excellent pattern of piety, vir- 
tue, and the strictest morality, in every relation 
and circumstance of lu his own family he 
ruled well, and his authority, not by 
austerity, to which his mild temper was averse, 
but by an example of gravity, steadfastness and 
cirevmspection of life, joined to seasonable in- 
structions and affecting exhortations to godliness 
in the meekness of wisdom. He was a most af- 
fectionate husband; a careful and tender father; a 
mild and gentle master; a sincere and faithful 
friend; compassionate and liberal to the poor; and 
affable and kindly disposed to all he conversed 
with; ready to do good to all men, and careful to 
injure none. 

In this age, when virtue without conformity 
was treated as a crime, neither his rank in life, 
the benesolence of his disposition, the it tegrity of 
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his heart, the inculpable innocence of his demean- 
or, nor the universal esteem of his character, had 
sufficient merit with those in whose hands the 
d, to exempt him from the suf- 
ferings attendant upon the profession he made. 
His imprisonments were many, and some of them 
long and severe, which he bore with great firm- 

being supported by the testi- 
mony of an approving heart, and the conscious- 
ness of suffering in a good cause. 

Being through divine assistance preserved stead- 
fast in the faith, through all his trials, inward and 
outward, in a life and conversation blameless 
among men, and in the faithful discharge of a 
good conscience in the sight of God, by a long 
life of virtue and piety, he was well prepared for 
his dissolution, which happened on the 8th of the 
8th month, 1679, in the sixty-third year of his 
age, at Goo@nestone Court in Kent, being a farm 
belonging to his wile, where he was taken ill of a 
sharp and painful distemper, which terminated his 
existence in the body. But the anguish of his 
bodily pain gave no shock to his internal peace, 
so well established before; he died as he lived, in 
His body 
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was conveyed to London, and from thence to his 
house in Buckinghamshire; from whence his fu- 
neral was attended by a great number of his 
friends and neighbors, whose affectionate esteem, 
on account of his innocent and virtuous demeanor, 

he had generally engaged. 
wee 

EPISTLE FROM MARTHA ROUTH. 

The following, without any date, has fallen into 


our hands, and as we are not aware that it has al- 


ready found its way into print, we are induced to 
give ita place in the Intelligencer. ‘The writer 
will no doubt be remembered by many, now ad- 
vanced in life, as an English Friend who, in the 
prosecution of a religious concern, paid a very ac- 
ceptable visit to Friends in this country. 


To the Women’s Yearly Meeting to be held in 
Philadelphia, 
Beloved friends,— 

For one member of the church to address 
a Yearly Meeting in this way, feels weighty and 
important, but when best love impresseth or con- 
straineth thereunto, it helpeth to cast out fear, 
which perfect love is said to do, and being favour- 
ed to witness an increasing measure of this kind, 
it hath spread and flowed greatly towards you, 
my endeared friends; yea, tow ards all ranks and 
classes, and in an especial manner to those under 
trial and spiritual conflict; who have been led into 
the house of mourning, where my spirit hath met 
many of yours, and when you w alked by the way 
and were sad; yet hath the Lord arisen at such 
seasons and revealed himself, manifesting that he 
was God over all, and changeth not. And though 
he permitteth even fiery trials in such a way as 
can only be penetrated or fathomed in deep and 
awful silence, when the plaintive soul may be 
ready to breathe forth this moving language: ** Be 
astonished, oh ye heavens at this, and be ye great- 
ly afraid,’’ for now is it fully seen that ** all flesh is 
as grass, and the good|iness of man as the flower 
of the field.’’ Well; let such as have had this to 
read also understand that through all times and 
under every proving dispensation the word of the 
Tord abideth forever; who by the might of his 
power can sanctify every affliction, and repair 
every breach that is made in the walls of our Zion; 
therefore let her mourners be comforted, and offer 
availing prayer, that he may be graciously pleased 
to remember his footstool and renew to his chil- 
dren and people his former loving kindness in giv 
ing ‘** beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning 
and the garment of praise for the spirit of heavi- 
ness,” that Israel may yet know his king lom to 
be higher than Agag, and the shout of his holy 
name still be heard in your camps; who maketh 
his angels ministering spirits, and his ministers a 
flame of fire; that not any of those called and 
chosen ones may give ear to the discourager or 
accuser, whether from within or without, so as to 
be ready to cast away the shield of the mighty as 
though it had not been anointed with oil, but know 
their | deliverer to come out of Zion, and the word 
of the Lord out of Jerusalem, which shall reach 
to the hearts of those that hear the sound thereof 
that the weak thereby may be strengthened, and 
the pure mind in all stirred up by way of remem- 
brance that the Lord is at hand, who speaketh in 
righteousness and exerciseth loving hadwenn: 3 jus- 
tice and truth. May you, dear sisters, be favour- 
ed to feel the prevailing of his love and power 
thus presiding in your solemn assemblies, from 
season to season, as ** a spirit of judgment to those 
who sit in judgment, and strength to those who 
turn the battle to the gate;’’ for need I say to many 
of you who have known it for yourselves that he | 
hath wrought marvellously, hath been * strength | 
in your weakness, riches in your poverty, and a 
present help in the needful time?” Let the aged! 
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therefore be strong for the honour of truth, and 
the middle aged be willing to come up to the work 
of the Lord, as faithful labourers in the different 
parts of the vineyard where their lots may be cast, 
uniting like ** the staff of be auty,’’ and ** the staff 
of band,”’ in the work of the day that it may be 
accomplished according to the Divine will, and at 
the close thereof, reap the reward of the righteous, 
which is joy unspeakable and full of glory. And 
now, dear and tenderly beloved young friends, 
who have often been brought near in view before 
the Throne of Grace, let me affectionately address 
you, and also entreat in the language of an apos- 
tle of Christ whether you are under the care of re- 
ligious parents, or well concerned friends, ‘Obey 
them that have the rule over you and submit your- 
selves; for they watch for your souls as they that 
must give an account, that they may do it with 


jov and not with grief, for that is profitable for 


you:”’ and now all you little ones who are made 
willing to come under the forming hand of your 
Heavenly Father as passive clay therein, in love 
unfeigned, I crave your further ‘obedience to his 
holy will; and for such in a particular manner on 
whom the anointing oil is poured forth hath my 
soul been in travail, that Christ the hope of glory 
may not only be formed in you, but that you may 
be from him the holy Root from whence the 
branches, however young and tender, receive all 
their nourishment, as they abide in the vine; and 
in this way even out of the moutlis of babes and 
suchlings, his praise will be perfected, and such 
as are brought forward on their heavenly journey 
being raised by the dignity of truth, their i will 
appear beautiful upon the mountains, and they, by 
example as well as precept, will have to preach 
glad tidings to the meek—to publish salvation, and 
tell unto Zion her God reigneth. And may the 
(rod of peace be with you all, that brought again 
from the dead our Lord Jesus, that great shepherd 
of the sheep, through the everlasting covenant make 
you perfect in every good work to do his will, work- 
ing in you that which is well pleasing in his sight, 
through Jesus Christ, to whom be glory for ever and 
ever. Amen. 

So careth your affectionate friend and sister in 
the unchangeable truth, 


MARTHA ROUTH. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE CHARACTER OF LU- 
THER, AS EXHIBITED IN SOME OF HIS 
ACTS AND SAYINGS. 

In a former number, we gave a brief analysis 
of the intellectual character of this great reformer, 
taken from the Edinburgh Review. We continue 
our extracts from the same work, in which his 
features of mind are more fully developed by allu- 
sion to some of the prominent events and circum- 
stances of his life. We love to contemplate the 
acts and sayings of those who, led by the inspira- 
tions of Divine Grace, and impelled by a noble 
elevation of purpose, persevere through all ob- 
stacles, and in spite of all danger, in the sacred 
To this el 


ass, 


By no means a 


ind heaven-ward path of duty. 
Luther pre-eminently belonged. 
faultless character, the great and distinguishable 
points of his mind so far predominated, and are, 
in every respect, so strongly entitled to our ad- 
miration, that the weaknesses which he sometimes 
exhibited may well be forgiven: they are but as 
motes in the sun-beam. It would be unjust, as 
in elegant historian well remarks, to estimate his 
qualities by reference to modern standards—par- 
ticular epochs of times call for particular displays 
though we cannot for a moment ad- 


mit that absolute truth and goodness are modified 
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by the force of circumstances. 


But what we 
would hint is, that as man is a social and suscep- 


tible being, he must needs be governed more or 
less by the habits and manners of the age in which 
he lives; it would therefore be unsafe to judge of 
him entirely by an appeal to a later and more en- 
lightened code of morals. Luther’s strong and 
vehement feelings led him sometimes into the use 
of words, and to the commission of acts, whic! 

would perhaps be unjustifiable under any circum- 
stances; but the peculiar condition in which he 
was placed; the difficulties which he had to en- 
counter; the ignorance, grussness, and bigotry o 
the times, and the rage and artifices of his ene- 
mies, who were impatient for his destruction,— 
must be thoroughly weighed before we venture to 
condemn him for that which, under a more tran- 
quil and a more favorable state of society, might 
well pass for arrogance, petulance, or rudeness. — 
Nor is this all. Luther, great and eminently suc- 
cessful as he was in his character of reformer, was 
not superior to many of the errors and supersti- 
tions of his age—it were unreasonable indeed to 
expect that he should have been. So great a flood 
of light would probably have overpowered his 
mental vision, and unfitted him for the peculiar 
task to which he was called. It is not necessary 
that the elder children of a family should be per- 
fect in those branches of science in which, never- 
theless, they may be fully capable of initiating the 
younger. Possibly the little absulute knowledge 
which the former possess renders them more com- 
petent to instract the latter by enabling them to 
adapt their mode of teaching more effectually to 
the capacity of the learners. It has pleased the 
great Controller of events to conduct the human 
family by very slow, but steady gradations from 
one degree of mental illumination to another.— 
They whom he selects as his instruments are 
therefore furnished with qualifications adapted not 
only to their own peculiar capacity and personal 
character of mind, but fashioned in some measure 
to the prevalent habits of thought ard feeling which 
mark the age in which they live. Luther, with 
all his powers of intellect, and notwithstanding he 
could penetrate with great depth and clearness in- 
to many of the absurdities and corrupt practices of 
the church of Rome, still clung pertinaciously to 
some points which, enforced by the sanction of 
his great name, have exercised no small degree 
of mal-influence on succeeding generations, and 
opposed a powerful barrier to the progress of Di- 
vine truth. But not Luther, so much as they who 
followed after him, are blamable for this. We 
are led into these observations in order to incul- 
cate the important truih—a truth which is too 
much overlooked even in modern times—that no 
man however great his merit, or eminent his quali- 
fications, can be safely regarded as a model for 
or as an absolute rule for any succeeding 


race of mankind. 


others, 


But we shall no longer detain 


our readers from the following extracts which we 


have selected for their consideration and entertain- 
ment. 
From the Edinburgh Review. 


Whatever the merits of Luther’s writings, it 1s 
not in them that we look for the chief evidences 
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of the power and compass of his intellect. His 
pretensions to be considered one of the great 
minds of his species, are more truly, as weil as 
more wisely, rested on his actions—on the skill 
and conduct which he displayed through the long 
conflict with his gigantic adversary, and the in- 
effaceable traces which he left of himself on the 
mind of his age, and on that of all succeeding time. 
‘The more his position at various periods is studied, 
and the deeper the insight into the history of his 
times, the more obvious, we are persuaded will 
appear his practic al sagacily, the soundness as 
well as promptitude of his judgment, the wisdom 
as well as boldness of his measures. It will be 
seen, too, that in not a few instances his very bold- 
ness was itself wisdom. 

From his first encounter with Tetzel, and the 
appearance of the celebrated ‘Theses, to the Diet 
of Worms, and his abduction to the Wartburg, his 
history is perhaps as eventful as that of any man 
can well be; and it is impossible, we think, not to 
see that he conducted Nie 1 arduous enterprise with 
infinite address, as well as energy. Again and 
again did his formidable enemy, unfamiliar with 
defeat—befure whom every autagonist had for 
ages been crushed—exhaust her power , her me- 
naces, her flatteries, her arts in vain. For the first 
time, her famed diplomacy, her proverbial craft, 
were at fault; Nuncios and Legates returned boot- 
less to their Papal master. Cajetan, and Miltitz, 
and Eck, and Alexander, were all foiled at their 
own weapons. But he displayed his singular sa- 
gacity not more strongly by his address in these 
negotiations, and in the fertile expedients by which 
he frustrated or parried the efforts of his enemies, 
than in his quick perception of the turning-points 
of the great controversy, and the judicious posi- 
tions in which he intrenched himself accordingly. 

Let us be permitted to remind the reader of a 
few instances. Against the usurping and all-pre- 
suming spirit of Rome, he opposed the counter 
principle of the absolute supremacy of Scripture, 
and to every clamorous demand for retraction, re- 
plied to Legates, Nuncios, Diets, alike, ‘* Let my 
errors be first proved by ¢hat authority.”* No- 
thing is more frequently iterated by him than this 


maxim, which he often lays down with a brief 


energy which reminds us of the celebrated sen- 
tence of Chillingworth. 

Aware that this principle involved another 
equally opposed to the jealous policy of Rome, 
he foresaw the immense importance to his cause 
of placing the Bible in every body’s hands; and 
yeveee the means, as well as foreseeing the re- 
sults, he toiled day and night till he had unlocked 
for the people the treasures of Se ripture in his 
own rich and idiomatic version. If he did not 
always consislent/y pursue this principle to its 
extreme —— and practically assert the right of 
private jud yment, yet he admitted it in theory. —_— 
Sue ‘h expressions as the following will prove this: 

‘The right of inquiring and judging concerning 
matters of faith belongs to all christians, and to 
each; and so absolutely, that cursed be he who 
would abridge this right by asingle hair’s-breadth.”’ 

Perceiving that the dominion of Rome was 
founded in ignorance, and that his constant appeal 
must be to the intelligence of the people, he la- 
bored incessantly to promote the interests of learn- 


* This was an argument ad hominem which in Luther’s 
day was perfectly justifiable, and perhaps the best that, un- 
der existing circumstances, could have been adopted; but 
we trust that the time is not far distant when not the Serip- 
tures, but that Divine source from which they have con- 
fesse dly emanated, will be held to constitute the supreme 
rule of decision in all matters of faith and doctrine. ‘This 
is a step, in advance of the great reformer, which mankind 
arc slow to take, but to which, we doubt not, they will be 
at length forced by the increasing light that is breaking 
upon the human mind, and which will in time burst the 
fetters of priesteraft, by which the people are held in bondage 
and subserviency to the opinions of men weak and fallible 
like theinselves.—Eps. Inren. 


junctions by those of Frederic: — 





ing and the diffusion of knowledge; and did much 
by his enlightened advocacy to give the Reforma- 
lion one of itis most glorious characterisucs—tlts 
close alliance with scholarship and science.— 
Deeply disgusted with that scholastic philosophy, 
which, without being perhaps fully versed in it, 
he knew to be a main pillar of the Romish sys- 
tem, he not only labored to supplant it by a serip- 
tural theology, but was searcely less anxious than 
Erasmus himself that polite letters should be sub- 
stituted in its stead. An equally decisive exam- 
ple of his sagacity is to be seen in the uniform 
repudiation of phy sical force as fatal to his cause; 
the more remarkable, when we reflect on the im- 
petuosity of his own character, and the notions of 
that age—an age when violence was so familiar, 
and almost the sole, as it was the most welcome, 
instrument of all revolutions. He consistently 
asserted the moral power of truth throughout his 
whole career, even when the menaces of his ene- 
mies seemed to justify an opposite course, and 
when the indiscreet zeal of some of his friends, 
more especially Philip Landgrave of Hesse, Sick- 
ingen, and Von Hutten, made them impatient to 
try sharper weapons than those of argument. In 
1521, he writes to Spalatin—** You see what Hut- 
ten wants. But | am averse to strive for the gos- 
pel by violence and bloodshed. 
God was the world subdued, by that Word has 
the church been preserved, and by that Word 
shall it also be repaired.”” ‘*1 hear,’’ he writes 
to Melancthon from the Wartburg, *‘ that an at- 
tack has been made at Erfurdt on the houses of 
the priests. I wonder that the senate has per- 
mitted or connived at it, and that Prior Lange has 
been silent. For though it is well that these im- 
pious adversaries should be restrained, yet the 
mode of doing it must bring reproach and a just 
defeat upon the gospel.” 
speak,”’ he firmly admonished the rash innovators, 
who had begun to demolish images and windows, 
‘**but none whatever to compel. Let us preach; 
the rest belongs to Ged. If 1 appeal to force, what 
shall I gain? Grimace, forced uniformity, and 
hypocrisy. But there will be no hearty sinceri- 
ty, no faith, no love. Where these are wanting 
all are wanting; and | would not give a straw for 
such a victory.” 

We all know that it was not for want of courage 
Luther adopted this pacific course. ‘I'he fearless- 
ness with which he faced the plague in 1516, say- 
ing, ** the world will not perish because brother 
Martin falls,’ followed him through life. It is a 
noble trait of his character, that on the above oc- 
casion he dispersed the students, though he per- 
sisted in not quitting his post himself; and on a 
subsequent occasion, he was anxious that his 
friend Melancthon should not imitate his own he- 
roism. ** Obsecro,”’ he writes to Spalatin, (1521, 
‘ne Philippus maneat, si pestis irruat.’’* 

In the most audacious actions of his life, that 
very audacity, in the majority of instances, was 
itself wisdom. ‘Take, for example, his letter from 
the Wartburg to Albert Archbishop of Mayence, 
commanding rather than beseeching him, not to 
revive the infamous Indulgences. We do not de- 
fend the taste or decency of the style; but the re- 
sult proves that Luther knew his man. It was 
anenren by a reply as deferential as if the monk 
had been the archbishop, and the archbishop the 
monk. It was on this occasion that he used some 
most remarkable expressions to Spalatin, who had 
enjoined silence, and who had enforced his in- 
*T have seldom 
read more unwelcome letters than your last,’’ he 
writes; ‘so that I not only delayed to reply, but 
had determined not to reply at all. I will not bear 
what you have said, that the prince will not suffer 
the archbishop to be writien to, nor that I should 

*“T pray,” he writes to Spalatin in 1521, “that Philip 
may not remain should the pestilence break out.” 





By the Word of 


**We have a right to : 
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disturb the public peace. I will rather lose you— 
the prince—and every creature on earth. If I have 
resisted the archbishop’s creator, the pope—shall 
[ succumb to the pope’s creatures?! 

Non sic, Spalatine; non sic, Princeps. 


. . . 


1 am resolved not to listen to you; fixum est, te 
non auditum iri.”’ 

In like manner, his Appeal to a Future Council, 
prepared while awaiting the fulmination of the 
Bull, but surreptitiously published before it came, 
as Luther expressly affirms,) brought thousands 
to his standard; and still more may be said for 
those bold and unsparing invectives against the 
abuses of Rome, in the ** Babylonish Captivity,”’ 
and in the ** Address to the German Nobility.”’— 
It may be similarly asserted, that no measure what- 
ever could have been so critically well-timed as 
that most decisive one of committing the decretals 
and entire pontifical code to the flames, and crown- 
ing the hecatomb with the formidable bull itself. 


{tis not only ove of the most striking events of 


history, and exhibits the chief actor in an attitude 
truly sublime, but was a most felicitous and politic 
expedient. It is curious, however, to hear Luther 
admitting, in his correspondence, that even his 
heart sometimes misgave him before the perform- 
ance of that most significant act. ‘I burnt the 
papal books and the bull,’’ he writes to Staupitz 
a month after, ** with trembling and prayer; but [ 
am now better pleased with that act than with any 
other of my whole life.” 

‘The same wisdom marked the courageous ob- 
stinacy with which, in spite of entreaties, intimi- 
dations, and sickness, he persisted in presenting 
himself at the Diet of Worms. [Fle alone, of all 
his party, seemed duly to appreciate *the impor- 
tance, the necessity, of that act to the safe ty of his 
great enterprise. At that critical moment, advance 
as well as retreat was full of d: inger; but the path 
of true policy, as well as of true magn: nimity, was 
to advance. His obstinacy at this crisis has some- 
thing absolutely sublime about it. While bis ene- 
nies, more perspicacious than his friends, distrust- 
ed, and at last dreaded his appearance, employed 
ul sorts of machinations to deter him, and plainly 
hinted that the road to Worms was the road to 
destruction, while his friends, with a terrible re- 
meinbrance of the fate of Huss before their eyes, 
to whom even the Imperial safe-conduct had been 
no protection, painted, in appalling colors, the 
certain martyrdom to which he was exposing him- 
self, Luther remained inflexible. ‘The repeated 
and varied forms in which he energetically ex- 
pressed his purpose, showed the importance he 
attached to the act, and the obstinacy with which 
he had resolved upon it. "'wo are well known:— 
‘* Should they light a fire which should blaze as 
high as heaven, and reach from Wittemberg to 
Worms, at Worms I will still appear.” “ Though 
there were as many devils in Worms as there are 
tiles on the houses, in would I go—noch wollt ich 
hinein.”” But his letters, writen on his progress 
thither, abound in expressions of the same inflexi- 
bility. ** We come, my Spalatin,” he writes from 
Frankfort. : é 
** We will enter Worns in spite of | all the ‘gates 
of hell, and all the powers of the air.”” ** Will you 
go on?”’ said the Imperial herald to him at Weimar, 
where they were placarding the Imperial edict 
against him. “I will,” replied Luther; ** though 
I should be put under interdict in every town—I 
will go on.” 

And his appearance and language at Worms, 
did more to promote the cause of the Reformation 
than any other act, whether of preceding or suc- 
ceeding years. He himself, as he repeatedly in- 
timates in his correspondence, had serious appre- 
hensions that his career would terminate at Worms, 
and evidently left it with much of the feeling with 
which a man might find that he had safely got out 
of a lion’s den. ‘There is an obvious tone of hi- 
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larity in the letters dated immediately after his 
departure from the Diet, which contrasts oddly 
enough with regrets that he must escape, in tem- 
porary concealment, the honors of martyrdom.— 
Witness the following to Luke Cranach, the pain- 
ter, in which he ludicrously characterizes the pro- 
ceedings of the Diet with all the point, brevity, 
and sarcastic energy, which he could so well as- 
sume:—‘“ I thought that his Imperial Majesty 
would have summoned some doctor, or some 
fifiy, and eloquently confuted the monk. But 
nothing more is done than just this, ‘ Are these 
books thine?” * Yes.’ ‘Will you retract them 
or not?’ ‘No.’ ‘Then get about your business.’ 
So heb dich.” 


During the sittings of the celebrated Diet of 
Augsburg, (held nearly ten years after that of 


Worms,) Luther, it is well known, was persuad- 
ed to remain at Coburg, whence he watched with 
intense and, as his letters at this period so often 
testify, impatient interest, the proceedings of his 
less prompt and perspicacious colleagues. On 
this occasion he showed his thorough knowledge 
of the treacherous and crafty policy, the spirit of 
subtle intrigue, which had so often characterized 
Rome—those “Italian arts,”’ Jtalitates as he de- 
signates them when speaking so many years be- 
fore of the feigned cordialities of the Nuncio Mil- 
titz—*‘ arts’? which he dreaded for Melancthon 
more than violence, and of which the papal diplo- 
macy was never more prodigal than on this occa- 
sion. While the timid Melancthon was ** cutting 
and contriving”’ to perform impossibilities, to find 
a common measure of incommensurables—‘* sew- 
ing new clgth upon old garments, and putting new 
wine into old. bottles,” striving to diminish to an 
invisible line the interval between some of the 
doctrines of his adversaries and his own, adopting 
all sorts of little artifices and convenient ambigul- 
ties of expression, to show the harmony of doc- 
trines whigh must be eternally discordant—Luther 
boldly remonstrates against a policy so ruinous; 
assures him that, whatever the apparent pliability 
of Rome, nothing but absolute submission would 
satisfy her imperious spirit; and that the true poli- 
cy of the Reformers was what it had been—that 
of uncompromising firmness. In the most ener- 
getic language he denounces the vanity of all pro- 
jects of verbal compromise; refuses all participa- 
tion in any acts which should have that object; 
and threatens to shiver in atoms any league by 
which Rome and Luther should be bound together. 
“‘T have received your apology,’ he writes to 
Melanecthon, ** and wonder what you mean when 
you ask, What and how much should be conceded 
to the pope? For myself, more than enough has 
already been conceded in that apology, and if they 
refuse that, I see not what more I can possibly 
grant them.”” And shortly after, * For myself, | 
will not yield a hair’s-breadth, or suffer any thing 
to be restored. I will rather endure every ex- 
tremity. Let the Emperor do as he will.” And 
two days after, to Spalatin, * Hope not for agree- 
ment. If the Emperor will publish an edict, let 
him. He published one at Worms!” ** Should 
it come to pass,”’ he writes to the same friend a 
month after, ‘* that you concede any thing plainly 
against the gosp¢ 1, and enclose that eagle in a vile 
sack, Luther, (never doubt it,)—Luther will come, 
and, in a magnificent fashion, set the noble bird 
free.”’ 


With such talents for the conduct of affairs, we 
need not wonder that the prudent Frederic so often 
sought his counsels; that Melanecthon should have 
so evlogized his sagacity in his funeral panegyric; 
or that Cajetan should have wished to decline 
further encounters with him. ‘I will have no- 
thing more to do with this beast, for he has deep- 
set eyes, and wonderful speculations in his head.” 


(To be continued.) 
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From the Eclectic eguiine. ° 
HOME AND FRIENDS, 


Oh, there’s a power to make each hour 
As sweet as heaven design’d it; 

Nor need we roar to bring it home, 
Though few there be that find it! 

We seek to high for things close by, 
And lose what nature found us: 

For life hath here no charm so dear 


As Home and Friends around us! 


We oft destroy the present joy 
For future hopes—and praise them; 
Whilst flowers as sweet bloom at our feet, 
If we'd but stoop to raise them! 
For things afar still sweetest are 
When youth’s bright spell hath bound us: 
But soon we’re taught that earth hath nought 


Like Home and Friends around us! 


The friends that speed in time of need, 
When Hope’s last reed is shaken, 
To show us still, that, come what will, 
We are not quite forsaken:— 
Though all were night; if but the light 
From Friendship’s altar crown’d us, 
’T would prove the bliss of earth was this— 
Our Home and Friends around us! 
Cuarwes Swan. 
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From the Eclectic Magazine. 
EARLY FRIENDSHIPS. 
BY THE STUDENT. 
Where are the friends of earlier years— 
The fond, the faithful-hearted— 
With whom we shared the smiles and tears 


Of days long since departed? 


The friends who cheer’d our infant hours, 
And childhood’s moments brighten’d, 
Whose fondness strewed life’s path with flowers, 


And every sorrow lighten’d— 


Oli! where are they! The stream of time 
Hias never ceased its flow ing, 
But on its breast our manhood’s prime 


To age is swittly going. 


And swiftly, too, adown that tide 
Have passed those friends once round us; 
But death’s dark stream shall ne’er divide 


The links of love that bound us. 


No! though the fiiends of earlier years 
Within the 


This thought shall dry our falling tears, 


tomb are sleeping, 


This hope shall stay our weeping— 


The thought, that when our days are past, 
The links death cannot sever 

Shall then be made more truly fast 
In perfect bliss forever. 


+t eoeoe 


Trces.—This is the season for thinking about 
transplanting trees. People have, for a long time, 


i ‘ Ty 
been talking about that important work. The 


leaves are falling, and the whole portion of the 
tree, root and branches, wood and bark, are at- 
taining that qualgy which is favorable to trans- 
planting, and to new growth. ‘I'hose who are in 
haste, and are desirous to sit early under the shade 
of their own trees, may find it convenient to wait 
until very cold weather shall freeze the earth 
around the roots, and then large trees may be re- 
moved with safety, if done with skill and care; 
and in the spring they will go on growing and 
flourishing, just as much as if they were at home; 
in the emphatic words of one who loves the busi- 
ness, ‘they will never know they have been re- 
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moved.’ ‘The truth is, the tree is asleep, and tak- 
ing with so much of its native earth, its roots un- 
broken, and its branches uninjured, it wakes u 
in the spring, and goes about its business, without 
having dreamt of the change of position. The 
trees now in front of the State House, are exam- 
ples of what may be done in this way. They 
had to contend with one of the worst summers 
we have known, and contend with all the disad- 
vantages of new position, and yet they survive, 


jand promise well, being a gain of about seven or 
leight years. 


And we are assured that the good 
work may be done for other trees with equal suc- 


lcess.—U. §. Gazette. 
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Religious Organization and Discipline of the 
Society of Friends.—Almost every religious body 
can trace its origin to some particular points of 
doctrine having, as it were, ‘‘a local habitation 
and a name.” ‘These may be said to have a tan- 
gible shape, visible in a manner to the naked eye. 
They constitute the elements of union, or the com- 
mon bond of fellowship. A society without some 
sensible test of this kind is, by the mass of chris- 
tian professors, esteemed a mere nullity, possess- 


‘ing only a nominal] claim to existence. 


Among the various projects which have afforded 
proofs of the activity and inventive powers of the 
human mind, aad in which the system-builders in 
religion have not failed to play a distinguished 
part, the plan of a religious establishment without 
some outward means of consolidation, seems never 
to have occurred. A standard of opinion and ac- 
tion that does not meet the eye is an idea which 
could hardly have entered the minds of those who 
had been accustomed to associate religion with 
some written formula of belief; and accordingly 
when a society arose who disclaimed all recourse 
to particular tenets as the bond of fraternity, no- 
thing was deemed more chimerical or absurd. 

But time and experience, whose peculiar pro- 
vince it is to develop the true character and ten- 
dency of things, have fully demonstrated not only 
the practicability, but the superiority of this 
scheme of religious organization. ‘They have fur- 
ther shown that, in proportion as this principle of 
association has been disearded or abandoned, the 
elements of discord have found admission, and de- 
stroyed the order and peace of society. The reli- 
gious body who call themselves by the name of 
Friends, maintained an honorable and undisputed 
claim to that title, so long as they avoided any 
outward test of fellowship; but no sooner was an 
attempt made to introduce a different policy, than 
a state of contention ensued by which the society 
in some measure justly forfeited its former charac- 
ter as a united and happy community. 

This inward and invisible ground of union was 
one of those simple, yet grand and sublime expe- 
riments in human nature, which only a mind like 
that of George Fox could have readily conceived. 
Early taught by the sacred oracle within to regard 
religion as a very plain thing, and clearly perceiv- 
ing that the whole of its duties lay within a very 
narrow compass, he wisely abstained from launch- 
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ing out into speculation on doctrinal points, and 
confined himself to the solid and safe ground of 
practical experience. Fully impressed with the 
conviction, derived from his personal knowledge 
of the fact, that a prompt and childlike obedience 
to the inward dictates of Divine grace compre- 
hended the sum of religious duty, he proposed no 
other bond or test of religious fellowship than this 
heavenly and sublime principle in the soul, 
Whatever doubts may arise in the minds of any 
as to the wisdom or policy of the course pursued 
by George Fox and his friends in this matter, 
(and we well know that they are charged with 
having committed a fatal error in the case,) certain 
it is, that wherever a different practice has been 
adopted, a foundation has been laid for the great- 
est diversity of opinion. And if this does not lead 


into an open contest, it is either because the par- 


ties interested are mutually indifferent to matters 
of religion, or because one or the other has some 
object of a selfish or secular nature to promote. 
In no case will this observation apply with more 
truth, than to the confession of faith adopted by 
the established church of England. Nothing can 
be conceived more absurd than many of the articles 
to be found in this creed, and they who are re- 
quired to give in their adhesion to it, it is well 
known, entertain very contradictory views as to 
the propriety of yielding so far to this demand as 
to graut it their entire sanction. Seldom, how- 
ever, do any scruples which they indulge on this 
head, prove sufficiently strong when arrayed 
against the force of self-interest. 

Swayed by this latter consideration, the candi- 
date for the ministry quietly lays aside all tender 
feelings of conscience, and sets his hand to that 
which he believes in his heart to be either sheer 
nonsense, or superstitious untruth! What can be 
said more reproacliful to the character of men, of 
christians, and above all, of those who boldly style 
themselves christian ministers? That they who 
are esteemed as the chief functionaries of religion 
should thus enter on the duties of their office with 
a lie in their right hand, is truly a lamentable con- 
sic ration, 

Nothing can more strongly demonstrate the im- 
policy, as well as unreasonableness of attempting 
to bind men to a common standard of belief. 

But it will be asked, by what means does the 
Society of Friends ascertain the soundness of its 
members, or judge of the eligibility of those who 
ask for admission into its fold, seeing that it re- 
jects all written tests?’ We answer, by the evi- 


dence which they furnish, in their lives and con- 


duct, of their love and devotion to the inward 
principle of religion. 

We challenge any person to produce a more 
satisfactory test of character than this. We would 
further affirm, in answer to the foregoing interrog- 
atory, that a man’s real seniiments are not always 
to be gathered from his verbal or written confes- 
sion. Of this the conduct of some of the English 
clergy, as above described, is a sufficient proof. 

On the whole, we are bold to assert that the! 
more this subject is examined, and the more it is 
beheld in the light of experience and sound phi-| 
losophy, the more it will appear to the candid 


und unprejudiced mind, that early Friends, plain which it should be the duty of posterity to cherish 
and simple-hearted as they were, had discovered with gratitude and veneration. 


the true secret of religious organization. ‘To a 
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superficial observer, indeed, the system of Qua To Subscribers.—We have been informed by 


il te i tis — . = vo 7 . ‘ 
kerism may seem to be wanting in solidity, be- some of our subscribers that the Intelligencer does 


-ANEe 1 oe . > th ne rns safe rile . 
cause it presents none of those external safeguards jot come regularly to hand. We regret that there 


which are deemed essential to other bodies; but should be any cause of complaint on this account. 


its extreme simplicity in this respect is its chief We can assure our friends that the fault does not 


recommendation and ornament, and the main pil- jje with us, as the utmost care and punctuality are 


lar by which it is supported, observed in the timely mailing of the paper. We 
But it may be argued, has not the Society of presume the cause of delay or of failure must be 
Friends a code of discipline, and is not this in- sought for in the Post Office. We would remind 
tended as a means to bring about and establish subscribers who may have changed their places of 


i * iter ; ? le < we . > : . . . 
uniformity of sentiment! We answer, no; the residence, that it is important we should have 


Discipline was not instituted for this purpose, but timely notice of the same, as some of the cases of 


only to regulate the moral condition of the Socic ly. miscarriage alluded to, may be owing to the want 
But as this is a very important branch of the sub- of prompt and accurate information on this head. 


ject, we shall leave the consideration of it to a fu- 
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RECORD OF NEWS. 


ture occasion. 
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Elizabeth Fry.—The death of Elizabeth Fry,| , 48¢renmical—All the planets, except Mercury, are now 

. : ibove our horizon at 7 in the evening,and four can be seen 
with the naked eye, Jupiter in the east, Mars in the south- 
and well known for her benevolent and active ef- ©*st, Saturn a few degrees farther west, and Venus in the 
south-west. Between Jupiter and Mars, Herschel holds its 
course, but is not distinguishable without telescopic assist- 


and to ameliorate the system of prison discipline, @?¢e- 


a member of the Society of Friends in England, 
forts to improve the moral condition of criminals, 


was announced in ovr last. ‘The notice was! Counterfeit on the Trenton Bank—Counterfcit notes of 
the Trenton Bank, of the denomination of ten dollars, are 
> in circulation. Its whole appearance is different from that 
this reason did not appear exactly in the shape we of the genuine notes. At the top of the note is an engrav- 

: ing of Minerva sitting, and a ship in full sail; at the right 
end a large ficure of Minerva standing; and at the bottom 
cannot let pass without a word of comment. Her the English coat of arms. The signatures are fairly exe- 
cuted. ‘The note is dated Oct. 21, 1845, and made payable 
to J. Cook. ‘The engravers names are Harris & Sealy, New 
by their crimes, had forfeited their liberty, and York. 


copied verbatim from an English paper, and for 
could have wished. ‘The name of E. Fry we 
sympathy for that unhappy class of persons who, 


perhaps life itself, led her to undertake the bold Census of New York City.—The census of the city of 
New York has been corrected, and shows that its popula- 
tion consists of 180,365 n tiles, and 190,737 females. Total, 


the hope of being enabled to re-kindle, in some 371,102. Nearly 10,000 more females than males! 


task of personally inspecting their condition, in 


degree, the expiring spark of goodness in their Magnetic Telegraph.—The line of Telegraph between 
. . ao his place % Nev ork is rapidly progressing hie s 

breasts, and to alleviate their physical sufferings, ‘2's Pi“ and New Yor rapidly progressing;—the poste 

’ : : for the wires have been erected the whole distance from 

Like a ministering angel deputed from on high, New York to within a few miles of our borough, As our 
readers are aware, the Telegraph is to extend from New 


she visited, almost unattended, those gloomy 
7 York to Baltimore, a 


mich from the main line extending 


abodes of sin and mis¢ ry. The voice of rudeness to Philad iphia.— Norristown Herald. 

and profanity ceased to mingle ils coarse uproar = Pyinting —Charles the Second’s parliament passed an 

with her gentle and persuasive accents. Guilt act that only twenty printers should practice their art in 
; the kingdom. About six shillings current was paid for on 


that had defied the power of the law, and laughed ang a half hour’s reading in 16=5. 


at its utmost terrors; vice that had scorned all for-) prone the German Reformer.—This Ret 


ippears 


mer restraint, and spurned all former means of in- to be actively eng in propagating his doctrine, and has 
buked 1 abashed bef | succeeded in obtaining a great many followers, though h 
struction, stood rebuked and abashed before her: , wns some hazards. The Frankfort Journal states that when 
they bowed the head, not in sullen and remorse- the Abbe Ronge left Worms he was accompanied by nearly 
7 : . » hundred persot that when upon th oint embark. 
| slane nm <cinrere ‘ senectfu ' : ; 
less silence, but in sincere and respectful homage, x at Gernsheim, he was insulted by a crowd composed 
over-awed by the mild form of virtue unarraved of both sexes, and that the women showed more animosity 
‘ . } f . | i | } ‘ than the men. M. R however, escaped in his ¢ irriage 
=) > rT: "Vv wha ¢ : : 
in the stern gard Of CIVIL OF Official AULNOFILY. 4 eohants of W s who had accompanied him took 
‘Then could be heard the soft tones of the female refuge in a yard, int ¢ to wait for the evening boat to 
4 ‘ return to Darmstads; t they were pelted wit tones and 
. > - 9 5 eng , te > : - : - ' 
voice carrying the message of unwonted consola~ ya 4, ay for th es. Upon embarking in the even- 
tion to many a wounded heart, now perhaps for ing they were agai tacked. An old man was knocked 
- 4 a . 7 . : dow [ severely } red. One of the party retaliated and 
> . > € < »| ( 1 yr ye } > ] wh and ' = ‘ : , . . 
the first time, aroused to feelings of penitential struck one of the ag sors, which was the signal for a 
sorrow. By her bland, yet firm, and energetic genera! attack. ‘I intic crowd, headed by a police 
7 - ‘ ‘ oat verely } ‘ 7 w 
: . . Sa al ; ‘ a , igent, rushed upon ind severely deat tf person who 
¥ s s ) S au adie 0 an § *eue ‘ : . ' 
course of action, this admirable woman succeeded had struck the blow. ‘The Journal, from which we quote, 


not only in vainning back many of the abandoned adds, “ but for the timely interference of the gens d’armes, 
i in | he affi ght have terminated fatally.” 
to the path of virtue, but in introducing humane ™ uffair might hav ninated fatally 


and enlightened views of reform in prison disci-| Eruption of Mount Hecla—A Danish Journal of a late 


date, gives the following account of the new eruption of 


pline, highly favorable to the moral and physical yout Hecla:—* Hi 


after reposing 80 years, threatens 
of the Ist of September a frightful subterranean groaning 
filled the inhabitants around it with terror. ‘This eontinued 
readers a more particul ir sketch of the character till mid-day on the 2nd, when the mountain burst in two 


condition of the unhappy criminals. We hope to according to private letters, to ravage Iceland. In the night 
be able, on some future occasion, to lay before our 


, ‘ : nlaces ha terrible crash, and vomited masses of fire.— 
’ di : ae ; Se _| places with a te ', 

and history of this excellent woman, especially as foe ner times thes explatiene came tram the cusunit, 
connected with her noble and philanthropic career. | where Hecla has no regular formed crater; but this time 
torrents of lava flowed down two gorges on the flanks of the 


a mountain. Letters from Reikjavik, of the 13th, state up to 
be consigned to oblivion; she has left a name that day no great damage had been done in the Syssels of 
o 


The virtues and example of E, Fry should not soon 
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Rangervalla and Arnds, situated close to the mountain, in- 
asmuch as the openings whence thi 


sscs 


ignited my 
are fortunately on the north and north-west side 


issli¢ 
, and, con. 
sequently, took that direction in which there is nothin 
barren Besides, the wind hi 
blown from the south and south-west has driven the a 
and dust towards the From the clouds of 
smoke and vapor, the top of the vol he 


2 bul 
hearths, ving continually 
hes 
epposite po { 
ino could not seen. 
The sheep on the 
but not till several 
neighboring rivers, near the erupt 
the fish were killed, and it was imp« 
ford them on Altho 
took a northern direction, the eruption 
that side of the island till after thu 
as the 15th the people at the sof Mule, in the 
east, were ignorant of it. In “the stern parts, the noise 
accompanyiug the eruption was distinctly he the 
rolling of distant thunder. Nothing ji- 
vik.” 
Selkirk’s Settlement.—This colony is located about 700 
miles above St. Peters. 6000 inhabit- 
ants, mostly connected with the Hudson Bay Company. 
We have heard, that of late years, the population of the 
colony was rather on the decrease. 


heathis were driven down to the 


tf them were burnt. 


pratns, 

‘The wat f the 

' 

rs , vecame so hot 
rany one ) 


and 


known on 


horseback. ishes 


was not 


Lith, and even as late 


Vy orth. 


rd, like 
was heard at Rei 


It consists of about 


A nuinber of our most 
respectable citizens emigrated from Europe, and reached 
this place by the above route, though we never heard them 
recommend it as a very agreeable way. The colonists are 
mostly adventurers, of which we presume the subject of the 
following to be rather a rare specimen. One year ago last 
June, he passed this place, accompanied by his wife and 
others, on their way to the above settle ment. They left St. 
Peters, twelve in company, but having lost their way they 
endured almost every kind of privation, and wer e hun- 
dred and twenty days in reaching their place of destination. 
Four of their horses froze to death, starvation st 


one 


ired them 
in the face, and after subsisting on frogs, and cutting their 
way for forty miles through a forest, they arrived wher 
their wants were supplied. Our traveller then took a tramp 
over to the Missouri river, and on his return, fell in with 
the Missouri drovers, and was with them at the time of their 
attack by the Sissiton Sioux Indians. He is now on his 
way to Scotland to see about some property which he has 
lately inherited. Whether he will chose to return to the 
Red River settlement by way of the Cape of Good Hope, 
Madagascar, and Oregon, or to come up the Mississippi by 
the way of Cape Horn, we are not advised, but it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that a man who likes to travel so well 
will be best satisfied with the longest way.—Calena Ad- 
vertiser, Oct. 24, : 

A Brazilian Funeral.—A correspondent of the Cincin- 
nati Chronicle gives a curious account of the manner in 


which the Brazilians bury their dead. First of all, says 


the writer, came music, (a brass band,) then long rows of 


lighted candles, borne by men, then little girls, (taking very 
long strides, and led by priests,) dressed ‘ 
sible, with wide hoops in their dresses, 
head geer. Then came the Virgin Mary, reposing in death, 
on gaudy cushions, surrounded by little wax angels. Fol- 
lowing this, came long lines of glittering bayonets, with the 
national flag, and followed by the indifferent crowd. This, 
the writer says, was the first instance in which he had scen 
children arranged as angels, and he truly sets it down as 
the result of a barbarous taste. 


as gaudily as pos- 


gauze wings and 


oe Lee as 
UTILITY OF BIRDS. 

Of late, says the Gardeners’ Chronicle, our col- 
umns have been occupied by a discussion concern- 
ing the merits and demerits of certain small birds. 
It would seem that these creatures are incarnations 
of mischief if one party is to be credited; while 
the other maintains that they are the winged in- 
struments of prosperity. S. declares that he 
would not have a gooseberry if he left a tit alive. 
T. as stoutly asserts that neither gooseberies nor 
anvthing else will be left if the tts are destroyed. 
We have thought it advisable to give this discus- 
sion full scope, because it may be truly regarded 
as one of the most important of the questions inci- 
dentally connected with gardening, and, moreover, 
one concerning which there is the most marvel- 
lous ignorance. ‘Thousands of people imagine 
that birds live on nothing but corn and fruit, and 
are therefore supported at the personal expense of 
those who grow corn and fruit, without making 
any sort of return. What, say they, ts the use of 
such things? ‘* We can’t eat them: and there is 
no good in feeding a swarm of useless plunder- 


ers.’ And therefore, because of this wise con- 


clusion, the order is given to shoot, trap, and poi-|cultivation of the grape. 


son without mercy. 
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lately given so much space, will have removed 
this error, and that 
birds will 


the question between man and 
have reduced itself to whether t 
ance of good is in favor of the 
them. 


It would be 


! 
1° 


ie bi 
latter or against 


idle to assert that birds consume 
nothing which, but for them, we might consume 
They feed in at our expense. 
The y ade stroy the insects that infest our gardens, 
when they can find any; and when 
are gone, they search for other food. 


ourselves. part 
the 
‘The first is 
And is not 
The man who 
grudges a bird a little seed or fruit, might as well 
begrudge his weekly pay to the laborer. ‘There 
is no doubt that a garden would be less expensive 
Ifa 
master would pocket his servants’ wages he would 
have more to spend upon himself. 


insects 


their labor, the second ts their wages. 
the workman worthy of his hire? 


if all the work in it were done for nothing. 


But this sort 
of arrangement is not exactly consistent with the 
that it 
would not meet with the approbation of either S. 
orl’, We repeat it, then, let us look at birds as 
skilful workmen, and the fruit or seed which they 
eat as the coin with which they are paid their 
wages. Not that birds are an unmixed good. Is 
man himself? Is any thing? ‘There are situa- 
tions, doubtless, where birds are an absolute 
nuisance. Imagine, for instance, a garden, sur- 
rounded by a wood which swarms with black 
birds. Does any one suppose it possible to gather 
a ripe cherry in such a place? If he does, he is 
greatly mistaken. He would find the black bird 
a much more dexterous gatherer than himself, and 
one who would relieve him from all trouble with 
his cherry crop. In such a case the birds must 
be trapped, or the crop abandoned. ‘There would 
be no alternative. 


design of Providence; and we are sure 


ut such instances are special, and form the 
exception, not the rule. Every day’s experience 
tells us that birds are among the most efficient in- 
struments of Providence for destroying the vermin 
that would otherwise overrun us. And people 
may rely upon it, that they cannot more effectu- 
ally encourage the ravages of those insidious foes 
than by waging war upon the creatures which 
naturally feed upon them. 

alates. bcs 

Extent of the Oregon Territory.—On the east, 
says the London Globe, it skirts 800 miles along 
the Rocky Mountains, on the south, 300 miles 
along the Snowy Mountains, on the west, 700 
miles along the Pacifie Ocean, on the north, 250 
miles along the North American possessions of 
Russia and England. ‘This valley contains 360,- 
000 square miles—capable undoubtedly of form- 
ing seven States as large as New York, or forty 
States of the dimensions of Massachusetts. Some 
of the islands on the coast are very large—suili- 
cient to form a state by themselves. ‘These are 
situate north of parallel of 48. Vancouver’s Island, 
260 miles in length and 50 in breadth, contains 
12,000 square miles—an area jarger than Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. Queen Charlotte's, or 
rather Washington’s island, 150 miles in 
length and 30 in breadth, contains 4,000 square 
miles. On both of these islands, though they 
lie between the parallels of 48 and 54 degrees, 
the soil is said to be well adapted to agriculture. 
The straits and cirecumjacent waters abound in 
lish of the finest quality. 


too, 


Coal, of good qual- 
ity, and other veins of minerals, have been found. 


~2.eo 


The Grape.—We are gratified to learn, says 
the North American, that a wealthy German from 
the banks of the Rhine, John Klinger, has pur- 
chased a plantation of four hundred and fifty acres 
on the Alleghany river, near Kittaning, for the 
He is sanguine in the 


fidence that all that is wanting is proper and in- 
telligent culture. 

“7eer 

West.—The Editor of the 
thus speaks of the improve- 
the eapitol of the Cherokee 


The Very Far 
Cherokee Advocate 
ment of ‘Telequah, 
Nation; 


It is a source of gratification to notice the im- 
provements made recently in the appearance of 
our litle town. ‘The removal of the little cabins 
that stood within the limits of the public square, 
and the erection of afew new buildings upon the 
surrounding lots have made things wear a different 
aspect, and given the place quite as respectable 
an appearance as that exhibited by a majority of 
the villages in the Western country. ‘The recent 
public meetings, the sittings of the courts, and the 
number of persons engaged in rearing buildings, 
have imparted an air of life and activity that is 
quite cheering, and that will continue at least up 
to the close of the approaching session of the Na- 
tional Council. 

We have been not a little interested in the turn- 
ings, rollings, and locomotions that a couple of 
store houses, one a log house, have been made to 
perform in arriving at their proper location. If 
not quite so greata triumph of artas that gained 
by the New Yorkers in screwing one brick build- 
ing into another, or in removing one, cel/ar and 
all, it was a not less novel exhibition, and told that 
some things could be done towards the seiting, 
well as towards the rising sun! 

Considerable business will be done here through- 
out the session of the council, and we hope that 
the four or five public houses, the same number 
of stores that will be, the three blacksmith shops, 
the two shoe shops, the tailor and the printer, set- 
tled here, will all flourish, and be amply rewarded 
for their good dinners, good merchandise, good 
shoes, man and horse, good coats and good paper! 


as 


—~+~~2.eer _- 


A cheap and durable cement, for covering wood 
buildings, fences, &e., may be made by mixing 
two parts of sifted wood-ashes, one of fine sand, 
and three of clay. ‘These are mixed with oil and 
applied to the surface, after which it will resist 
the inclemency of the weather as well as marble. 


eo 
FRANCE AND ALGERIA. 

Paying rather dear for the Whistle.—France, 
says the London Times, maintains an army of up- 
Ww ards of 100,000 men, at the cost of more than 
80,000,000 francs per annum, for the pretection 
of 6000 French colonists in Algeria; (which colo- 
nists do not pay a single frane back into the trea- 
sury!) and for these 6000 colonists, already some 
50,000 soldiers have miserably perished since the 
first oceupation—and all this with increasing sa- 
crifice of life and treasure. 

~t-00-o+ 

The Wheat Crop of 1845.—If Europe is suf- 
fering on account of the failure of the Wheat 
crops, the United States is abundantly able to sup- 
ply the deficiency. ‘The wheat crop of the U, 
States for this year is estimated at 125,000,000 of 
bushels, which is 22,000,000 of bushels more than 
the greatest crop ever raised in this country. ‘That 
of 1842 was 103,000,000. The crop of Michigan 
is comparatively larger than that of any other 
State in the Union. With a population of not over 
100,000, she raises this year at least 7,000,000 
bushels of wheat. ‘The quality is also of the very 
best. ‘The Central railroad now brings down to 
Detroit 10,000 bushels of wheat daily, but the sup- 
ply is so very heavy at Marshall and the other 
depots at this busy season, that the motive power 
cannot take it off as fast as the forwarders require. 
‘The amount of Indian corn raised in the U. States 


Let us hope, however, that|belief that the foreign species of this delightful | this season is estimated at twenty-two bushels for 
the arguments in favor of birds, to which we have |fruit will flourish there, and we have great con-/every man, woman and child in the country. 
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There is a great deal of force as well as of 
We heart- 


ily concur with the writer in his reprebatios of 


truth in the observations that follow. 


practice, which inflicts so much evil on society, 
and especially on the deserving class of operatives. 
The condition of many of these entitles them to 
our strongest sympathy and commiseration. ‘The 
deep sufferings, the secret sorrows which they are 
often forced to endure from this and similar causes, 
janguage, we are fully persuaded, is entirely too 
poor to describe. ‘There is, altogether, too little 
consideration given to this subject in this age of 
boasted philanthropy and refinement. If ehristi- 
anity were rightly understood; if it were received 
and practised in its own proper spirit, the op- 
pressed condition of that class of mankind who are 
compelled to labor, it may be, from early dawn to 
midnight, fur the comfort and accommodation of 
others, would not fail to receive our humane and 
sympathetic attention. ‘This practice of cheapen- 
ing, to the extent to which it is carried on in modern 
times, is a vulgar custom, irreconcilable with sound 
views of morality, and utterly incompatible with 
the pure and equitable religion of Jesus, which if 
acted upon, would speedily apply the proper cor- 
rective to this and kindred annoyances to the hap- 
piness of society. We would hope that the ap- 
peal of the writerto the female class in particu- 
lar in behalf of their own sex, who are grievously 
oppressed by reason of the evil here complained 
of, will not be without its effect, at least on some 
minds. But so general and so inveterate has this 
vice (for we can call it by no milder name) be- 
come, that we almost despair of any remedy. 
We trust, however, that the sentiments which we 
have here transferred to our columns will be a 
means of awakening suitable reflections in the 
minds of some who have been led too much by 
the force of custom in this matter, and who have 
not heretofore given the subject that consideration 
which its importance and influence on the happi- 
ness of society demand. ‘This kind of traffic ap- 
pears to be no new thing; itis by no means con- 
fined to modern days, and it is surprising to ob- 
serve how much alike mankind are in all ages 
when acted upon by the same base and selfish 
motives. ‘It is nought, it is nought, saith the 
buyer; but when he goeth away, then he boast- 
eth.” But at whatever period, or under whateve 
circumstances this evil may have existed, the mor- 
al improvement, as well as the physical happiness 
of mankind requires that it should be completely 
abolished, 
From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
BARGAIN HUNTERS. 

There is a large class of persons who are so in- 
veterately prone to bargain-hunting, that they sel- 
dom or never purchase anything of an abateable 
nature which they do not cheapen as much as 
possible. ‘This habit is not so much attributable 
lo any lack of means in the buyers, as to a child- 
ish love of obtaining a maximum quantity at a 
minimum value, which affords them the additional 
gratification of boasting afterwards of their bar- 

gains, and complimenting themselves on their own 
shrewdness. With such persons the purchase of 
six-penny worth of oranges is as eagerly seized to 
gratify their favorite propensity as the order for a 


set of plate; and we have known instances of 


individuals, possessed of ample pecuniary re- 
sources, so confirmed in this habit, as to wan- 
der in anxious uncertainty from stall to stall be- 
fore they could decide the momentous question 
as to which was the most eligible penny worth of 
app le Ss, 

This habit of bargain-hunting, while we lau; 
at it for its folly, deserves to be denounced for 
mischief, 


' 
ol) 
it 
It holds out a premium to unfair tra- 
ding, to trickery and lying: it is a cruel oppression 
of him who buys upon him who selis, and power- 
fully assists in lowering the hard earned wages of 
the poor mechanic. ‘The manufacturer is com- 
pelled, in order to gratify the morbid love of 
cheapness, to produce goods of the most trashy 
and useless description, and to reduce the wages 
of those whom he employs to the lowest fraction. 
The shopkeeper, in order to secure this descrip- 
tion of customers, is forced to adulterate his arti- 
cles; to profess them to be what he knows they 
are not; to exert himself, by short weight, lying 
puffs, inferior substitutions, and a thousand un- 
worthy artifices, to keep on a fair equality with 
his neighbors. No soouer does a new shop open, 
the owner of which professes to sell cheaper than 
usual, than he is patronised by the bargain-hunt- 
ers, to the great injury and often ruin of his more 
conscientious competitors. Whether he himsel! 
ever intend to pay for his stock is not inquired 
into; whether he intend to pursue an honest and 
honorable course is held to be no business of the 
customers: he sells cheapest, and this supercedes 
every other consideration. ‘The consequence too 
often is, that the bargain offering tradesman, after 
having injured many a respectable shopkeeper 
around him, suddenly de camps at the expiration of 
a few months, and the secret of his bargains is at 
length apparent; namely, that never having in- 
tended to pay for the goods himself, any receipt 
must be a clear gain, and he could thus atlord to 
sell at prices which must be ruinous to the upright 
dealer. 

This cheapening mania exercises also a most 
pernicious influence in producing distrust, duplici- 
ty, and unmauly feeling between selier and buyer. 
The seller, sharpened by past experience, is in 
self-defence compelled, in order to obtain a remu- 
nerating profit, to ask more than the real value of 
the article, in order to leave room for the abate- 
ment which he expects as a matter of course to 
follow. ‘The offer by the buyer of less than is 
asked is really an insult, for it virtually implies 
that the seller is either a fool or a rogue—a fool 
to take so little, or a rogue to ask so much; and 
thus the straight forward honesty and integrity 
whieh should characterise dealings in the market 
or the shop, as much as anywhere else, is set 
aside, and seller and buyer meet together with a 
feeling that confidence and honor are out of place 
there, and that cunning and overreaching are 
among the recognized moralities of trade. ‘The 
seller, while he introduces the article to his cus- 
tomer, feels a conviction that unless he adds an 
untruth to the specification of the price, unless an 
assertion is made or a warranty given which it 
would be absurd to believe, the article will be re- 
jected, and the hesitating customer will not pur- 
chase it, but patronize some other less scrupulous 
tradesman. ‘Ihe bargain-hunter, on his side, 
turns the article over in a contemptuous manner, 
exerts his ingenuity to find some fault in it which 
shall afford a pretext for a lower offer, and having 
found a real or imaginary one, bids something be- 
low what he often must know is its real value. 
The poor tradesman wants ready money, the arti- 
cle really cost him more, he knows of other shops 
where it may be had at that price, and, with a 


sickening heart and an inward condemnation of 


the selfishness of man, he accepts the offer, and 
the purchaser departs with his bargain. But, 
strange metamorphosis, the article so recently pro- 


nounced almost worthless, the purchaser now 
boasts of as excellent, worth double the money, 
and delights to hear his friends innocently express 
how it could possibly have been made for that 
price. Such a mode of dealing is unmanly, un- 
generous, and unjust, and requires but to be can- 
neers considered to be denounced by all who think 
and feel rightly. 

‘The influence of this pernicious system upon 
the laboring part of the community is cruel and 
disastrous. Some time ago, the public were pre- 
sented with accounts of the misery prevalent 
among a large class of women in the metropolis, 
whose occupation consisted in the making of shirts 
at the insignificant sum of three halfpence each. 
ludignation, as it appears to us, was on this occa- 
sion, levelled at the wrong parties. ‘The blame, 
we are persuaded, lay less with the immediate 
than the remote employers. ‘The public, which 
vented its anger on the shopkeeper, was the real 
transgressor; for the dealer merely obeyed the 
popular demand. Pressed upon by the insane 
cry for low priced articles, as well as by a general 
competition, the manufacturer and shop keeper, if 
they would do business at all, must reduce their 
expenses to the lowest point in order to obtain any 
profit, and to this end are compelled to wring from 
their work-people the utmost amount of work for 
the least possible remuneration. Unreasonably 
protracted hours are resorted to, toil is not allowed 
to cease with the day; the labor of the woman is 
introduced to supereede that of the man, and that 
of the child to supercede both; education is neces- 
sarily neglected, deformity produced, stimulants 
resorted to, vicious habits formed, and squalor and 
disease are induced; and all this too often that the 
purchaser may obtiin an article at a fractional 
abatement. ‘Ihe oceasional subscription and the 
cold donation of charity are but a poor reparation 
for depriving the workman of his honest earnings 
and the manly independence of pocket and ‘of 
character which tt is 80 desirable he should pos- 
sess. It is true that the payment of fair prices by 
the buyer will not always secure fair remuneration 
to the operative, but the habit of cheapening must 
have a tendency to lower wages, and inflict mise- 
ry on the producers. 

The pernicious practice of bargain-hunting is, 
we fear, by no meas confined to the rougher sex. 
{t is to be lamented that the practice is far too 
common among that sex whose kindness of heart 
and sensibility need no eulogy, and whose pro- 
pensity in this respect we can attribute to other 
source than thoughtlessness. It is perhaps also to 
be accounted for by the fact, that females gener- 
ally have less money at command than men, and 
therefore when they — it are perliaps some- 
what more unreasonable in their exchanging ex- 
pectations,. <A little rt as to the amount of 
misery to others which must result from the grati- 
fieation of this propensity, would surely be suffi- 
cient to convince them of its unreasonableness and 
inhumanity. Litt do ladies think, while they 
are cheapening the thread and the tape, or the 
shawls or the linens they purchase, how much 
poverty and misery they are assisting to entail on 
the sickly operative who makes them, and how 
much of the ignorance and destitution and vice 
the bare mention of which shocks their sensibili- 
ties, is traceable to this baneful practice. 

The habit we have denounced is also very falla- 
cious in a pecuniary point of view. ‘The most 
shrewd and practised cheapener is often deceived, 
and finds, after he has secured the bargain, that, 
to use the common piirase, ** it is too cheap to be 
good,”’ or that he did not really want it, and there- 
fore it was dear at any price. He discovers too 
late that what he has bought was made to be looked 
at rather than used, tu deceive rather than satisfy, 
and that the littl he gave for it was far too much 
for such an article, as it was really worth nothing. 
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The cheapest things may be very dear, and the 
dearest very cheap, and good articles cannot rea- 
sonably be expected at any other than fair prices. 
Independently therefore of the injury which the 
habit of cheapening inflicts upon the workman, it 
is deceptive and unprofitable even to the purchaser, 
The prices of shopkeepers are certainly not al- 
ways to be paid without cemur, for this would be 
to hold out a premium to imposition and-extortion, 
but there should be considerateness on the part of 
the purchaser as to what ouglit to be the fair price 
of such an article. ‘To deal as much as possible 
with tradesmen who are known for their integrity 
and uprightness, without being seduced by every 
unprincipled adventurer who professes to be ‘‘sell- 
ing off under prime cost,”’ and closing business at 
a *‘tremendous sacrifice,’ will be found in the 
long run not only the truest economy, and the 
most satisfactory to the purchaser, but also the 
most advantageous to the well-being of society and 
the general interests of honesty and honor. 
——« £2 ©e >-—— 
From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
AUTOGRAPHY. 

The first thing one does on receiving a letter, 
is to look whether we recognize the writing as that 
of a friend familiar to us. Oh, this is Trom A, or 
this is from B, is a familiar exclamation. At one 
glance we recognize a A or b5, as distinctly as if 
either stood before us face to face, though both may 
be perhaps thousands of miles off. ‘hen, again, 
we collect the various signatures of our friends, or 
of celebrated persons whom we may never have 
seen, or known only by their works of fame, and 
paste them into our albums, and take a delight in 
looking on them, and comparing their resemblances 
or differences; in short, every observation of the 
kind leads us to the conclusion, that almost every 
person’s handwriting differs from another, and 
that there is almost as complete an individuality in 
their mode of writing as in their countenances, 
their gait and gestures, or as in their minds. 

There is scarcely a collector of such gestures 
who is not also a definer of the character of the 
person as deduced from the hand writing. How 
often do we hear it observed, ** This is the writing 
of a prim, methodical, cold, reserved mortal;”’ or, 
‘* This is the signature of a gay, volatile, and care- 
less being.””’ How unequivocally can we mark 
out the writing of a lady from that of a gentleman. 
How readily that of a lawyer or merchant from 
that of a fashionable i or, or a ‘‘man of wit or 
pleasure about town.’ ‘I'o many it might appear 
a very absurd thing to say that there exists an in- 
timate relation between the color of a man’s hair 
and his handwriting, an: yet it is well known that 
the initiated in this matter pretend infallibly to dis- 
tinguish the writing of a fair-haired person from 
that of a dark. 

A very ingenious writer in the Northern Jour- 
nal of Medicine has, in a late number of that work, 
afforded a physiological reason for the diversities 
of hand writing. ‘This diversity he attributes to 
temperament; that is, a certain condition of the 
physical and mental constitution of the individual 
which constitutes his peculiar character, Of these 
temperaments there are at least half-a-dozen kinds, 
pretty distinct and well-marked, and perhaps half- 
a-dozen more of blended or mixed temperaments, 
where the shades are less distinguishable. The 
two extremes of natural temperament or complex- 
ion are well known toevery one. We shall take, 
for instance, a man with light auburn hair, blue 
sparkling eyes, ruddy complexion, ample chest, 
and muscular, well-rounded, and agile frame. 
Such a man will rarely fail to have a smile on his 
countenance, or a cheerful, perhaps a witty say- 
ing ow his lips. You will never find him moping 
in a sglitary corner, but flitting about in the sun- 
shine and bustle of society, joining in every 


thing, and dwelling cn nothing long. When suclr 
a man sits down to write, he makes short work of 
ii: he snatches the first pen that comes in the way, 
never looks how it is pointed, dabs it into the ink 
and then dashes on from side to side of the paper, 
in a full, free, and slip slop style, his ideas,—or 
at all events his words—flowing faster than his 
agile fingers and leaping muscles can give them a 
form. Such a one’s hand writing can never be 
mistaken; it is like his own motions, hop-step- 
and-jump. But, on the contrary, select a man 
with deep black hair, black eyes, brown or sallow 
complexion, and thin spare form, you will gener- 
ally find him alone, and silently meditating, or 
sitting solitary amid crowds—of few words, of 
slow and deliberate action. You need scarcely 
be told how such a man sets about writing. After 
weighing well his subject in his mind, he sits 
down deliberately, selects and mends his pen, ad- 


justs his paper, and in close stiff upright charac- 


ters traces with a snail’s pacé his well-weighed 
and sententious composition. ‘There can be no 
mistake in tracing the two handwritings we have 


just described; an adept in the science cannot fail 


imastonishing his audience with a sketch of the 
leading peculiarities of the mind and manners of 
each. But there are many intermediate shades of 
leniperament, and many circumstances which go 
to modify the natural tendencies of the mode of 
writing, which fall to be considered. We shall, 
in the first place, give the following classified table 
of temperaments: — 

1. Vigorous, light-haired, excitable tempera- 
ment, what commenly called the sanguine. 
The handwriting large, flowing, open, and irreg- 
ular. 


9 
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Dark-haired, excitable temperament, with 
brown florid complexion. ‘The writing small, 
equal, and rather free and easy, with a firm and 
full stroke. 

3. Light-haired, little excitable temperament; 
the complexion brown or sallow; the form square. 
The writing less free and more methodical than 
No. 1, but less vigorous and less decided than 
No. 2. 

4. Dark-haired, slowly excitable temperament; 
dark complexion, spare form, and melancholic 
habit. Small cramp upright writing, without ease 
or freedom, evidently slowly penned. 

5. Feeble, light-haired, little excitable tempera- 
ment; character timid and nervqus. ‘The writing 
small, unequal, and freely traced, or not written 
with decision. 

6. Mixed temperament, combining two or more 
of the above. 

There are various combinations of these, which 
it would be unnecessary to particularise. Eduea- 
tion and particular training of course make great 
changes on the natural tendency of the handwri- 
ting. ‘Thus men of business acquire a mechanical 
style of writing, which obliterates all natural char- 
acteristics, unless in instances where the character 
is so strongly individual as not to be modified into 
the general mass. The female hand is also pecu- 
liar. Generally, it is more feeble and less indi- 
vidual than that of the male. In the present day, 
all females seem to be taught after one model. In 
a great proportion, the handwriting is moulded on 
this particular model: those only who have strong 
and decided character retain a decided handwri- 
ting. We often find that the style of handwriting 
is hereditary; sons frequently write very like their 
fathers; and this they do independent of all studied 
imitation, because the temperament happens to be 
hereditary also. A delicate state of health, espe- 
cially if it has oceurred in boyhood, has a consid- 
erable effect in modifying the natural form of the 
handwriting; thus sometimes converting the free 
and flowing hand of the sanguine temperament 
into a more staid and methodical one. 
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A deficiency of early culture must also have a 
considerable influence on the form of writing. 
‘The forms, too, have varied in different historical 
eras. Before the introduction of printing, more 
pains seem to have been bestowed on penmanship, 
Ancient manuscripts are often found written in a 
beautiful, upright, and well-formed character, 
more in the style of print than the modern ecare- 
less and flowing lines. ‘This is easily to be ac- 
counted for: all that is most worth preserving is 
now committed to that mighty engine of intelli- 
gence, both to present and future ages, the press, 
and therefore less care is bestowed on the original 
manuscript. ‘The compositor and the pressman 
have now taken the place of the ancient scribe and 
copyist. 

But even the individual handwriting varies from 
its character at various periods of life. In youth 
itis raw and unformed; ip manhood it assumes 
its full character; and in old age it suffers some- 
what of decay. Circumstances also affeet its form 
not inconsiderably. No man is likely to dash off 
a note on his marriage-day in the same style that 
he would set about writing out his last will and 
testament. Our moments of joy are impressed 
upon the symbolical representation of them, just 
as our hours of bitterest sorrow. We ofien ap- 
proach our familiars in a scrawl, as if imprinted 
by birds’ claws instead of quill feathers, and which 
we would not deliberately despatch to those that 
we are accustomed to look up to with respect or 
awe. 

Ease and freedom, and an indifference to please, 
are the prerogatives of rank and fashion; and 
hence it is probable that the most wretched 
scrawls have fashionable among those 
who ever strive to ape the manners of the great. 
There are also, no doubt, national peculiarties in 
handwriting as well as individual. ‘The French- 
man will show a volatility and spirit in his wri- 
ting very different from the sedate and thoughtful 
German. ‘The Northern Russ or the Calmuck 
Tartar must have a different fist altogether from 
that of the soft and voluptuous native of Hindostan. 

We throw out these few hints to collectors of 
autographs. Let them arrange and classify their 
specimens, and form of them a cafalogue raison- 
nee. ‘Thus, in the end, may some philosopher 
among their number elevate the pursuit into a sci- 
ence, at least not inferior to the ancient one of 
palmistry, astrology, and divination, or to the 
modern ones of mesmerism, hypnotism, homeo- 
pathy, or hydropathy. 


become 
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Love and Immortality.—Amid the many signs 
of that immortality of which our nature is so con- 
scious, none has the certainty, the conviction, of 
affection: we feel that love, which is stronger and 
better than life, was made to out last it. In the 
memory that survives the lost and the dear, we 
have mute evidence of a power over the grave, 
and religion, while it holds forth the assurance of 
a blessed re-union, is acknowledged and answered 
from our own heart. We stand beside the tomb, 


but we look beyond it—and sorrow is as the angel 
that sits at the gates of heaven. 


- «seer 
There is no greater pleasure than to relieve vir- 
tue In distress. 
—_—-—+ 22 eo > 
Flattery is a mean vice, it at once prostitutes 
truth and manhood. 


JOHN RICHARDS, 


BOSK AND JOB PRINTER, 


No. 299 Market Street, near Eighth. 
PLAIN AND FANCY JOR PRINTING 
Exceuted with neatness and despatch, on the most 

onable terms, 





